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EDITORIAL NOTES 


FUEL FOR CARBONIZING 


HE comments of Mr. Muir Wilson on the fuel needed to 

effect carbonization in horizontal retorts—see later pages— 

and on the design of the system in general are very interesting. 
The fuel consumption for horizontals is higher than with other 
types of carbonizing plant, and it was on this matter that Mr. 
Wilson largely concentrated in his recent Paper to the London 
Juniors. His criticisms of the whole system were many, but 
they were constructive and much to the point. He maintained 
that the great weakness of horizontal settings is that they were 
never laid out to burn gas and air in a scientific manner. The 
volume of the combustion zone is greatest where heat is developed 
most rapidly, and smallest where heat is developed most slowly, 
whereas the reverse should hold, and there is a gradual fading 
away of heat development:-from the combustion chamber to the 
jack arch. Again, the retorts are placed with their major axis 
in opposition to the main direction of heat flow. 

The Author, at any rate from theoretical considerations, took 
the view that it would be better to turn the retorts so that the 
major axis was in the vertical position, and even went so far as 
to say that a logical solution would be to make each vertical 
column of retorts into one narrow chamber, and run the coal in 
through the top, which would hardly be horizontal practice. 
A suggestion put forward was to recirculate waste gas from the 

“jack arch side to the combustion side, and increase the total heat 
developed by burning more gas. In this way there would result 
a gain in throughput of at least 10%. One can appreciate 
the usefulness of this at times of emergency. A greater volume 
of gas and air is being burned and the gases leave the jack arch 
at a higher temperature. More heat is wasted to the stack in 
unit time, but the consumption of fuel per ton of coal carbonized 
may well be reduced, and we hope that later Mr. Wilson will 
give the results of large-scale experiments which are being 
carried out by the South Metropolitan Gas Company. 

Even distribution in uniflow furnaces is favoured by a high 
rate of gas flow, and Mr. Wilson suggested that it might be a 
good plan, where steam is needed, to do away with recuperators 
and introduce recirculation of waste gas. ‘“‘Where steam is 
needed” is an important factor. As the Author said, waste 
heat steam is no real solution for high fuel consumption, because 
the steam is not raised with breeze but with an excess of good 
coke which is burned on the plant. The first waste heat plant 
erected on a works may provide usable steam and be very 
welcome, but it would be another matter if the whole works 
came to be equipped in this way, and waste heat steam may 
have gained more popularity than in fact it deserves. 


TREND OF DEVELOPMENT 


E believe that after the war the potentialities of the Gas 

Industry will be greater than ever, and that the key to 

development will prove to be, not political wrangling, but 
scientific achievement—technical progress in the gas-works, on 
the district, and in gas-using equipment. Many of the scientific 
and technical developments of the war years will doubtless have 
their applications in peacetime, and never before has there been 
such determination to bring about, through agreed planning, 
a greater standard of health, comfort, and general amenity in 
the home. In this regard the Gas Industry’s co-operative work 
with the Ministry of Works is bound to have beneficial and 
fruitful results in the millions of dwellings which will have to be 
erected as speedily as possible in consonance with sound con- 
struction when the war is brought to a finish. In our review 
of the past year in the last issue for 1943 we mentioned that the 


Society of British Gas Industries has, through war experience, 
become convinced that its organization must be materially 
increased and substantially strengthened, but it is equally con. 
vinced that, to the extent that labour and materials are made 
available the Society’s members—i.e., the manufacturers of gas. 
making and using equipment—will in turn be able to meet all 
the requirements of gas undertakings in the early post-war 
years. 

This question of the availability of materials, some of them 
new, is an interesting one. One hears a good deal of talk about 
the use of new materials the development of which has been 
accelerated by the war—plastics, ceramics, glass, and so on, 
Discussion of the matter is also taking place in the United States, 
Development of the new materials has been spectacular, but 
there has been no standing still in the field of metallurgy in the 
past two or three years, and relatively speaking costs of produc- 
tion have been lowered. When one considers the production 
costs of, say, plastics and compares them with sheet steel, one 
finds the present ratio something like twenty to one. The ratio 
may alter after the war, to what extent we do not know. It is, 
indeed, difficult to predict the innovations and changes which 
may be made in gas appliances of the future. If we take the 
gas cooker as example, the cooker of the immediate post-war 
period had few shortcomings. It was competitive, it was 
convenient, it was economical, it had the great advantage of 
speed of operation. And the appliance manufacturer has to be 
practical. As far as the American manufacturer is concerned 
almost his entire capital investment is in enamelling, sheet metal, 
stamping, and casting plants, and the introduction of new 
materials as substitutes would render at least part of his plant 
obsolete. Enthusiasts of the revolutionary, the novel, the 
exciting should take note of this—a feature which, by the way, 
we do not regard as any admission of failure. To exist as such 
the appliance makers must be on their toes; they must con- 
stantly seek for improvements. But do not let us fall into the 
trap of expecting the impossible immediately after the war is 
over. 


The 1944 Calendar and Directory 


We may, we hope, be forgiven for being just a little proud of the 
“Gas JOURNAL” Calendar and Directory for this year, which will 
now be in the hands of our subscribers, from many of whom already 
we have had messages of congratulation which are most encouraging 
to us and for which we thank them very much. If for a moment we 
indulge in a self-administered pat on the back we do so rather by way 
of explanation than peacock-wise to preen ourselves. Of course, in 
common with the vast majority of firms not actually engaged in the 
physical production of munitions of war, the ‘“‘JOURNAL”’ staff is, to 
say the least, somewhat attenuated. But not so the 1944 edition of 
the Calendar and Directory, as all who use it daily will quickly have 
found out. It is, we think, better than its pre-war predecessors—and 
we were patted on the back about those, too. In spite of the war 
and its attendant difficulties and problems, the accuracy of the Direc 
tory section remains the same, unimpaired, and its contents are as 
full of information as ever they were. As for the advertisement 
section, this is testimony in itself to the intrinsic merits of the publi- 
cation as a constant source of reference, and has, we suggest, become 
more lively and more attractive. It is, however, to the Handbook 
section, the memorandum of gas-works practice, that we would draw 
particular attention, for, without beating about the bush, we are 
rather proud of it. Each year since the war the Handbook has been 
revised in keeping with current knowledge and yearly development. 
The 1944 Handbook is in fact and substance what it sets out to be— 
a Handbook for 1944—and the information so tightly compressed 
within its hundred pages is up to date as far, at any rate, as January 
of this year is concerned. In certain respects the layout and sectionali- 
zation have been modified to make reference still more facile and to 
incorporate new matter. There is nothing old-vintage or musty 
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about the new edition, and anyone who cared to compare the 1944 
with the 1939 Handbook would, we feel sure, be quite satisfied that 
our fingers have been on the pulse of moving events and changes in 
practice. And thus, having accorded ourselves this very hearty vote 
of thanks, which we have passed nem. con., we hope those who have 
found the ““Gas JouRNAL” Calendar and Directory so helpful in the 
past will find it of even greater assistance in the year before us. 


Gas Service 


We have made an evolutionary change in the title of our monthly 
publication the Gas Salesman, which, as from this month’s issue, 
becomes Gas Service. Gas Salesman as a birthday title in 1922 was in 
keeping with thoughts nearly a generation ago, and was in fact in 
those days an accomplishment in type and picture of a new idea and 
of faith in the future of gas. In 1944 we feel that the arresting call in 
1922 for salesmanship has served its purpose—a wholly useful purpose 
resolving the man who makes and sells gas into the man who connotes 
“Service,” evolving a community of interest. For ‘“‘Gas Service” 
embraces so much more than the mere act of selling ; it means so much 
more than the sale of an appliance; and the future success of the Gas 
Industry will be bound up by the standard of its service. We feel 
confident that the title Gas Service will appeal to all as being essentially 
appropriate to the times and to the Industry’s aims and future policy. 


Personal 


To mark the occasion of the Golden Wedding of Colonel Sir HENRY 
K. STEPHENSON, Bart., D.S.O., and Lady STEPHENSON, the senior 
officials of the Sheffield and District Gas Company, of which Sir Henry 
is Chairman, made a presentation of a silver salver on Jan. 12. 

Mr. Ralph Halkett, Director and General Manager, gave a brief 
review of Sir Henry’s long association with the Company. “Sir 
Henry,” he said, “‘was appointed a Director in 1896, and was elected 
Chairman in 1918, thus making a remarkable record of having been 
a Director for 48 years, for 26 years of which he has been Chairman.” 
Mr. Halkett then asked Dr. H. A. Fells to make the presentation on 
behalf of the senior officials. Dr. Fells enumerated a number of the 
many interests, civic, industrial, and educational, which have been so 
wholeheartedly undertaken by both Sir Henry and Lady Stephenson 
during their long married life, and expressed the admiration felt by 
all who came in contact with them. Sir Henry, in replying, paid 
tribute to the very cordial relationship which had always existed 
between the Directors, the General Manager, and the staff of the 
Company. 

* * * 


Mr. G. H. BoLTon (Secretary of the Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas 
Company) and Mrs. Bolton have received news that their two sons 
have received awards for gallantry almost at the same time. Lieut.- 
Cmdr. W. G. H. Bolton, R.N.R., who has been on North Atlantic 
convoy service, was awarded the D.S.C. in the New Year Honours 
List, and Capt. John R. Bolton, R.A.M.C., after serving in Malta for 
three years; receives the M.B.E. 


Obituary 


Alderman John Henry Lloyd 


Alderman J. H. Lloyd, M.A., J.P., died on Jan. 18, at the age of 
88 years. 

Alderman Lloyd was elected as a member of the Birmingham City 
Council in November, 1891, and from that date to the time of his 
death he was a member of the Birmingham Gas Committee. He was 
Chairman of the Gas Committee from 1898 to 1901, when he relin- 
quished the position on becoming Lord Mayor of the City. At the 
unanimous request of the Gas Committee. he again occupied the 
Chair in 1919, and continued in office until, at his own desire, he vacated 
it in 1933. He became the senior member of the City Council, and 
in 1932 the Freedom of the City was conferred upon him. 

In his business life Alderman Lloyd was for many years on the Board 
of Messrs. Stewarts & Lloyds, and in addition to this and his municipal 
work he became a Magistrate and helped many educational and 
charitable institutions. 

The Gas Industry has on many occasions paid tribute to the work 
of Alderman Lloyd. He occupied many important offices, including 
that of President of the British Commercial Gas Association in 1923, 
and was Vice-President of both the National Gas Council and the 
British Road Tar Association. He occupied the position of Chairman 
of the Midland Tar Co-operative Scheme for 21 years. 

The public spirit which he showed in local government work, coupled 
with his integrity, honesty of purpose, and business ability, made 
Alderman Lloyd’s name honoured throughout the Gas Industry. 


GAS JOURNAL 


Letters to the Editor 
Gas Boards 


Dear Sir,—With your permission I would refer to the letter from 
Mr. S. O. Stephenson, of Bognor Regis, which was published in your 
issue of Jan. 19. 

If Mr. Stephenson will refer to your issue of Nov. 3, 1943, he will 
see that I explained the difference between public ownership and 
nationalization, and clearly indicated that my scheme was quite 
distinct and different from nationalization. I have never made any 
statement to the effect that gas company management on the whole 
has been grossly inefficient. The majority of undertakings, both 
company and municipal, are well managed, but there are weak links. 
To think otherwise is merely a refusal to face facts. 

A scheme of public ownership such as the one suggested by me would 
not only ensure the strengthening of the weak links, but would provide 
for the &mpulsory co-ordination of the whole of the activities of all 
undertakings for the benefit of the Industry and the consumers. 

Like Mr. Stephenson, I take no pessimistic view of the Gas Industry’s 
future, and it is interesting to note that he admits there is room for 
more enterprise. Apparently Mr. Stephenson thinks that if an elec- 
trically operated device can be secured for cleaning cookers in situ, 
and all.other appliances are inspected, cleaned, and regulated as an 
integral part of the undertaking’s business, then all will be well with 
the Gas Industry. For some time past I have been convinced that 
unfortunately there are too few realists in our Industry to-day. 
Bradford Gas Department, Yours faithfully, 

Britannia House, Bradford. Geo. E. CURRIER, 
Jan. 21, 1944. Engineer and Manager. 


Dear Sir,—I should like to welcome and support the views expressed 
by Mr. G. E. Currier in your issue of Jan. 12. 

The B.G.F. Report is to me a most disappointing document because 
it is based almost entirely on permissive assumptions, whereas Mr. 
Currier and many others, including myself, consider compulsion 
essential for the future prosperity of the Industry. It may be therefore 
that, although all the Districts but one were in general agreement with 
the Report, the majority on the executive side of the Industry are in 
fundamental disagreement with it for this reason. Discussion of the 
Report by members of the various technical Associations would be 
highly revealing on this point. 

I should have thought that if the past had taught the Industry one 
thing it was that rational co-ordination is not possible on a voluntary 
basis, for reasons which have recently been stressed often enough. 
The Industry has always seemed to me to be singularly and unneces- 
sarily concerned to avoid treading on anyone else’s toes, and in the 
same way we within the Industry itself have usually been much too 
nervous of offending each other’s susceptibilities to say what we really 
think on matters of general policy. Now, if ever, is the time for 
plain speaking. 

Under wartime conditions there is supposed to be a truce in operation 

between the competing fuel industries, but it is quite evident that 
coal and electricity in particular are firmly entrenching themselves and 
making virile plans for the future, while gas, which has by far the 
strongest case to put forward but which has always been strangely 
reticent to do so, still tends modestly to hide its light under a bushel. . 
Incidentally the technicians of the electrical industry in the shape of 
the E.P.E.A. have produced their own.comprehensive and clear-cut 
scheme—a National Electricity Supply Board to take over the functions 
of the C.E.B., the power companies and all the retail undertakings— 
and I could wish that those of the Gas Industry had also done so. 
’ It is already being realized outside the fuel industries that the time 
is over-ripe for effective collaboration between gas and electricity in 
the interests of the consumer and the country’s resources. An 
editorial in The Times of Dec. 8, 1943, said “ much closer 
links will in future be required between the gas, electrical, and coal- 
producing industries than in the past. A national fuel policy will call 
for joint action on the part of both the gas and electricity industries— 
action which cannot be fully effective unless each industry is suitably 
organized on an agreed policy.”” The Gas Industry should in fact 
be exerting all its influence and energy now towards hastening what 
has hitherto been regarded only as a long term policy, that is to say 
the abolition of raw coal in domestic grates. Collaboration with 
electricity can only be planned and executed under the aegis of a 
National Fuel Council—and their attitude will be governed by the 
extent to which they consider the Industry is capable of ordering its 
own affairs. ‘ 

The B.G.F. Report is in itself evidence of the widespread disagree- 
ment within the Industry, and shows that it does not know which way 
it really wants to go. Designed to offend as few as possible, it is 
inevitably lacking in drive and coherence and can therefore achieve 
no radical change or improvement. It is, I am afraid, just another 
case of “plus ¢a change, plus c’est la méme chose.” The need for 
compulsory measures in the electrical industry was clearly recognized 
in the McGowan Report. 

There is, in my opinion, in the Gas Industry as in other features of 
national life far too much and quite unwarranted insistence on so- 
called progress on evolutionary lines (which is another way of saying 
by everybody continuing to do pretty much as they like). The last 
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25 years have shown that this method is wholly incapable of coping 
with the circumstances of the times, and it is, I submit, high time we 
introduced some radical changes. 
It happens that some of us favour Gas Boards on L.P.T.B. lines, 
but some form of planned control there must be. 
Yours faithfully, 
Jan. 17, 1944. ‘**TECHNICIAN.” 


Diary 
Feb. 3.—Association of Gas Corporations: General Purposes Com- 
mittee, Gas Industry House, 3 p.m. 
Feb. 21.—London and Counties Coke Association: Gas Industry 
House. Finance Committee, 11 a.m.; Executive Com- 
mittee, 11.30 a.m.; Central Committee, 1.30 p.m. 
Mar. 1.—Southern Association (Eastern District): Gas Industry 
House, 2.30. Discussion to be opened by My. ©. aa 
Chester, O.B.E. 


Association of Smaller Municipal 
Gas Undertakings 


Report on the Post-War Planning of the Gas 
Industry 


1. The Association of Smaller Municipal Gas Undertakings was 
formed in September, 1943, to promote and protect the interests of the 
smaller municipal gas undertakings. 

2. Membership of the Association is, for the time being, limited to 
municipal authorities owning undertakings with an annual output of 
gas not exceeding 500 million cu.ft. in 1939. 

3. The Association has considered the Report on the Planning of 
the Gas Industry submitted by the British Gas Federation together 
with a report on a survey of the Gas Industry in Great Britain sub- 
mitted by the same body, and the Draft Interim Report of the Sub- 
Committee of the Association of Municipal Corporations on Post- 
War Planning of the Gas Industry. 

4. In view of the restricted period of time available for consideration 
of these documents and for the preparation of the report of this 
Association, it is intended that only main principles shall be dealt with. 
The Association reserves the right to deal with matters arising out of 
the issue of these reports at a later date. 

5. The composition of the Committees preparing the reports of the 
Gas Federation and of the Association of Municipal Corporations is 
noted, and we are aware of a bias in the report of the Gas Federation 
in favour of the larger gas companies and by the Association of 
Municipal Corporations in favour of the larger municipal gas under- 
takings. There has been criticism of this bias, but the enormous 
difficulty of giving weight to individual criticism of these reports is 
appreciated. The Association is reminded of the words of Mr. W. S. 
Morrison to the National Housing and Town Planning Conference 
on Oct. 7, 1943: ‘* The war had stressed the need for ensuring that 
no central authority should be allowed to diminish local initiative and 
enthusiasm. I do not want, any more than you, a dictatorship from 
London.” 

6. Any planning of the Gas Industry must be governed by political 
and economic factors, but it must stay in line with the planning of 
the life of the nation as a whole. No revolutionary change should be 
brought about unless it is proved beyond doubt that any such change 
is for the benefit of the people themselves. . 

7. The changes envisaged are to be brought about by— 

(a) Nationalization or State ownership, or 

(6) Public ownership through municipal authorities, or 

(c) Ownership based upon the principle of co-operative 
company and municipal enterprise appropriately controlled. 

We have not heard any conclusive evidence that nationalization 
would produce any lasting benefit to the Gas Industry nor any definite 
and substantial benefit to gas consumers. In any case we are of the 
opinion that nationalization of the Gas Industry would necessarily 
infer payment of proper compensation and the nationalization of all 
kindred industries. 

8. The Association is of the opinion that the majority of the people 
would, if the question proceeded to a vote, favour municipal ownership 
of gas undertakings as against private ownership. 

9. The principle of co-operative company and municipal enterprise 
involves‘no change from that existing at present, but the reports of 
the Gas Federation and of the Association of Municipal Corporations 
both deem necessary what is called “integration”; this appears to be 
the acquisition of the smaller unit by the larger one. The pre-supposed 
“integration,” so far as it relates to ownership, is open to severe 
criticism since it refuses to acknowledge that the manufacture, main- 
tenance, and distribution of a supply of gas is a local and personal 
service, requiring flexibility and decentralization. The absorption or 
amalgamation of some undertakings may be necessary, but to a much 
more limited degree than the Report of the British Gas Federation 
would suggest,.since appropriate action has already been taken in the 
majority of cases where absorption or amalgamation was either 
practicable or desirable. We are of the opinion that offers to acquire 
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undertakings now meet with more refusals than acceptances, |p 
considering where amalgamation has been successful in the pas 
regard should be had to the methods employed in attaining what js 
described as success. 

As expressed in the price of gas to the domestic consumer, attention 
is directed to the excellent showing of many of the smaller municipa| 
undertakings. It is submitted that size is no criterion of efficiency. 
and further suggested that with the varying systems of accounting and 
with lack of uniform systems of costing it must be difficult, if not 
impossible, to compare all the factors which make for efficiency. 

10. The Association is strongly opposed to the setting up of the 
machinery intended to assist “integration,” and particularly opposed 
to the establishment of the suggested “integration tribunal.” We 
cannot recommend to members that they should give up their right 
to possess their own gas undertakings, which right was originally 
conferred by Parliament. Nor can we suggest that Parliamen; 
should forfeit its right to be the final arbiter in a dispute between two 
undertakings. 

11. The Association is strongly of the opinion that absorption or 
amalgamation of gas undertakings should be arranged by mutual 
consent and agreement. . 

12. We consider that where amalgamation or absorption is con- 
templated under any system whatever regard should be had to the 
possibility of a national policy of re-location of industry. 

13. The Association welcomes the suggestion of a revision of 
legislation and of accounting and costing systems. 

14. While no objection can be made to the principle of the estab. 
lishment of the proposed British Gas Association, this Association 
feels that great care should be taken to ensure that proportional 
representation of all classes of proprietor is assured and that weight is 
given to the opinions of all sections of the Industry. 

15. Many matters suggest themselves as suitable for examination 
or review by Parliament; among these might be mentioned the terms 
and conditions of supply of coke oven gas, the control and capacity of 
coke oven gas, and the position of the non-statutory gas undertakings, 

16. This Report is approved by a Committee authorized to do so 
by the members of the Association, and is submitted to the Minister 
of Fuel and Power. Copies are sent to Members of the Association, 
to the British Gas Federation, to the Association of Municipal Cor- 
porations, to the Urban District Councils Association, and to the 
Press. 






F. J. HARRISON, Chairman. 
F. L. Wimuurst, Hon. Secretary. 





Efficiency of Private Enterprise 


Emphasis was laid on the part played by private enterprise during 
the war and its importance in the post-war period by Sir Francis 
Joseph, Bart., President of the S.B.G.I., in a Presidential Address to 
the Institute of Industrial Administration on Jan. 20. 

Practically every member of the Institute, he said, was linked with 
industries run by what was termed private enterprise. That system 
had stood the test with credit. But when the change-over took place 
it would not be private enterprise which would be on trial but bureav- 
cracy. Management by private enterprise had nothing to fear 
from investigation. In spite of all difficulties we had maintained 
a standard of efficiency which had enabled us to turn out munitions 
at an output by each person employed not equalled by any other 
country. Let us give credit to private enterprise for this achievement. 

Why did it do the job better than the bureaucratic system? Simply 
because the management had been trained in the hard school of 
experience. During the lean years it kept ever in mind that unless it 
produced goods which its customers wanted, at a price they could 
pay, the chance of survival would be adversely affected and the employ- 
ment of workers seriously reduced. 























Nutrition Refresher Courses 


The Ministry of Food is organizing Nutrition Refresher Courses 
for gas and electricity demonstrators. The Courses are to be held 
at the Ministry’s Headquarters in London on three days every month. 
Attendances are restricted to eight gas and eight electricity demon- 
strators. It is felt that 16 make a manageable class, and is not too 
unwieldy when visiting British Restaurants and other centres. 

The January Course was held on the 17th, 18th, and 19th. The 
demonstrators were welcomed at the Ministry of Food by Miss Walker, 
Head of the Food Advice Division. Lectures continued throughout 
the three days. 

On Tuesday evening, from 6 p.m., there was an informal meeting 
for the demonstrators at the Women’s Gas Council Club Room to 
meet Mrs. G. Abbott and Mrs. Eileen Murphy. Refreshments were 
served. Mrs. Abbott spoke on the work of the Women’s Gas Council, 
and took the opportunity of obtaining the demonstrators’ views on 
various aspects of kitchen planning. Mrs. Murphy explained the 
various services given by the B.C.G.A. to gas undertakings which 
maintained Home Service departments. 

Places at the Courses have been booked up to April. : 

Mrs. Murphy would be glad to hear from other undertakings which 
wish to send demonstrators later on. 
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By L. MUIR WILSON, South Metropolitan Gas Company 


(Continued from p. 90) 


Neither type of flame is used in the kind of furnace we employ for 
carbonizing coal. Here the heating gas travels up and with the air, 
instead of up and through it, nor are the reagents introduced to the 
furnace ready mixed. But—and this is of profound importance—the 
environment is highly heated. The rate of combustion is controlled 
very much by the rate of mixing, for no combustion can take place 
without mixing. This is a comparatively slow process, and the rate 
of mixing depends very much on the turbulence of the gases. But 
the hotter the furnace walls and the hotter the reagents, the faster will 
be combustion. Temperature of environment is not quite so marked 
in effect as may be generally supposed, for as the furnace gets hotter 
it is usual to decrease the gas supply, and so a lower rate of flow in 
itself tends to shorten the flame. Conversely, if the cross-sectional 
area of the combustion chamber be decreased, then the velocity of the 
reagents will be increased and the length of the flame will be increased. 
The same general rule, however, holds good that flames of this type 
tend to burn slowly to start with, rapidly reaching a maximum and 
then gradually fading away. Thus, if we require even heating with 
unidirectional firing, the chamber should be narrowest where the 
flame is most intense, gradually getting wider as it fades away. One 
must not think in terms of temperature alone without volume. But a 
better method of achieving even heating is by employing the principle 
of reversible regenerators. This I will discuss later. 
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Fic. 1.—Jilustrating the speed of combustion of various inflammable 


mixtures of hydrogen and carbon monoxide. Both gases have about 
the same range but hydrogen is by far the faster burning. 


The designer has thus certain useful controlling factors which he 
can adjust. He can control turbulence and therefore the rate of mixing 
by designing his gas and air ports properly, and he can control the 
number .of B.Th.U. available in unit time and volume for every foot 
of flame length by shaping his furnace. He may even introduce a 
diluent in the form of waste gas, which can be recirculated for the 
purpose “of lengthening his flame, thus reducing overheating at the 
bottom and underheating at the top. Lastly, he may place a smaller 
weight of charge opposite where the flame is least intense, as is donein 
some vertical chambers and continuous furnaces. Indeed, this 
arrangement is very convenient, for a flue which widens upwards is 
complementary to an oven which narrows toward the top. There is 
still another factor which affects the length of flame obtainable, and 
this is the temperature at which the reagents enter the furnace. The 
hotter they are, the shorter the flame will be. 

In some furnaces it is desirable to complete the mixing of the re- 
agents before they enter the furnace proper. This is generally true 
of open hearth furnaces, and is satisfactory where high temperatures 
are required. Bunsen burners can perform this service where neither 
of the reagents are preheated, for naturally if the reagents are brought 
in contact when above their ignition temperature the burner must be 
permanently struck back. There are burners, however, which can 
give good mixing without being dependent on the bunsen principle, 
but they are not suitable for handling gases at very high temperatures ; 
400°C. would be the upper limit. 

On the whole, orthodox bunsen burners when made in large sizes 
are not very satisfactory. They work most efficiently when suppiying 
the furnace with a fully explosive mixture of gas and air. But such 
mixtures are so fast burning that they are always on the point of striking 
back. When this happens a flash issues from the primary air ports 
which may be extremely dangerous to the attendant, or the occurrence 
may be unnoticed for a minute or two, by which time the burner has 
become so hot that it has to be laid off to cool. This may happen 





at a time when the burner can ill be spared. This seems a good point 
at which to explain what is meant by the backward speed of flame 
propagation. 

When a tube is filled with ready-made mixtures of gas and air a 
flame will pass through it with increasing velocity. The acceleration 
of the flame front depends on the nature of the gas, the diameter of 
the tube and the substance of which it is made, also the proportions 
of gas and air in the mixture. The fastest mixtures are those of correct 
molecular proportions, and as they deviate in either direction, so they 
become slower until they fail to support combustion. The explosive 
range for a simple gas like hydrogen is very wide, while the range for 
methane is short. Conversely, when a mixture is blown through a 
tube, it is just possible to maintain a velocity in some instances which 
will keep the flame front relatively stationary. But there is such a 
marked drop of velocity when the flame leaves the end of the tube 
that it is generally possible to arrange matters so that it can be pre- 
vented from entering or being blown away. Thus itecan be main- 
tained poised on the open end. Too high a velocity can blow the 
flame right away, but this can never happen once the refractory 
environment of the furnace is at a bright heat. Too low a gas velocity 
or a mixture which is too fast burning, either because the mixture is 
too nearly in molecular proportions, or because the nature of the gas 
has altered, can both cause back-firing. When the nature of the gas 
alters so as to cause trouble, it usually means that too much hydrogen 
has come to be present. 

When the gas and air are supplied at very high temperatures, say 
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Fic. 2.— Showing the rate of pressure increase and fall when an explosive 
mixture of gas and air is ignited in a bomb. 


over 1,000°C., no ordinary type of burner made of metal can be of any 
use; moreover in regenerative steel-making furnaces and similar 
furnaces, gas and air ports which serve as incoming ports for one period 
have to serve aS outgoing ports on reversal. As ever when a com- 
promise is required, the problem of suitable design is not easy. When 
the ports are wrongly designed they suffer great havoc, and strangely 
enough, nearly all the damage is done during the outgoing period. 
If the incoming ports are not designed so as to give rapid and intimate 
mixing, most likely the reagents are not brought into proper contact 
till they are struggling to get out of the furnace, with the result 
that very little of the desired heat development takes place in 
the furnace body, but a lot of heat gets loose round the outgoing 
ports and beyond in regenerators where heat is supposed to be 
collected rather than released. In many modern furnaces it is now 
the custom to use-one port through which both the gas and air 
enter the furnace body rather than the old arrangement of separate 
ports. A similar arrangement of a single port for gas and air made 
a very marked improvement in the performance of some ingot pits. 
These pits are used for reheating or soaking ingots, and it is not only 
necessary for the stock to be heated evenly and right through to a 
good rolling temperature of, say, 1,250°C., but it is essential that the 
ingot should not be burned by direct contact with the air. Under the 
old three-port system those parts of the ingots which stood before 
the air ports were badly burned, as one would expect, so long as the 
pit proper had to assume the dual function of furnace and mixing 
chamber for the reagents. It was never possible to concentrate 
sufficient heat on the bottom to melt out the slag when this became 
excessive, nor were the ingots evenly or properly heated. 

With coke ovens it is very necessary that the wall should be evenly 
heated from end to end and from top to bottom. This is not quite 
true in practice, because ovens usually have a slight taper from end to 
end of about three inches. Consequently the wall over the wider end 
needs to be slightly hotter than over the narrower end. The flues 
over the wider end are narrower, but have to burn more gas than 
those over the narrower end where the flues are wider. 

In order to equalize the regenerator loading and the gas load on 
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reversal it is better not to have an equal number of flues on either side 
of the change-over centre line. If, say, 28 flues are used, itis more likely 
that 13 and 15 will give the best compromise. There is no better 
instrument for judging small differences of light and shade, or for 
comparing temperatures on the same surface, than the human eye, 
so, if the pushing out of slightly under-burned charges is carefully 
watched along with the condition of the coke side of the walls imme- 
diately after discharge, it should be possible to judge accurately the 
quality of the heating. Defects in heating are corrected by altering 
the graduation of the gas and air supply to the heating flues, and this 
should be successful in all normal cases. 





Fic. 3.—This illustrates how a flame-shaped carbonizing vessel with the 
sole level raised to nearly the hottest part of the flame is complementary 
to the waisted combustion flue shown on its right. This flue is narrowest 
where most heat is developed in unit time and volume, so giving a 
fair vertical distribution of heat, still falling off towards the top, but 
compensated by the upward narrowing of the coal charge. In practice 
straight-walled structures would be used as shown by the dotted lines. 


The end flues present rather a special problem, however, particularly 
the extra small one on the coke side where the oven is widest. These 
flues have to burn far more gas and air than any of the others. It may 
happen that the only result of putting on more gas and air is to lengthen 
the flame so that the extra heat is made available, not in the flue at all, 
but beyond, and this tendency of the flame to lengthen is aggravated 
by the very coldness of the flue which we wish to correct. Things 
may even get to such a pass that our efforts to warm up the flue by 
adding more of the reagents merely has a cooling effect. When this 
stage is reached it is time to go back and start thinking all over again. 
In one very bad case which I can call to mind, the end flues were so 
bad that they were holding up discharging operations by quite half 
an hour, so some means had to be found of making the necessary 
quantity of gas and air burn entirely in its proper flue. The flue, of 
course, could not be enlarged, so we thought we would try the effect 
of turbulence on shortening up the flame. Therefore, we decided to 


Fic. 4.—This is a skeleton diagrammatic arrangement of a type of ingot 
soaking pit which can be very much improved by introducing the gas 
and air simultaneously through one single large port. 


place a half brick beside the air port so as to impart a swirling motion. 
This was simply achieved by lowering a warmed brick down the 18 ft. 
deep flue on the end of a piece of wet string; by the time the string 
had dried out and burned, the brick had been swung and lowered into 
the proper position. The latent heat of steam, as you know, is con- 
siderable. This operation proved effective in every way. Luckily, 
too, for there were 120 of them to do, and we had visions of long red- 
hot tongs. 

I have dealt with end-to-end heating of the walls, but what of top 
to bottom heating? This is overcome very well in the type of oven 
illustrated by reversing the direction of flow. In modern batteries 
it is usual to employ hairpin flues where gases go up one and down the 
next, which makes all flues work in the same way as the centre ones. 
The hairpin flues lend themselves to another improvement, which is 
re-circulation, and it is still possible to place the gas nozzle a little 
higher in one flue than in the other. 
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In horizontal retort settings the heating arrangement is usually J jis much 
quite different to that practised in coke ovens. First of all reversible [J would con 
regenerators have never been applied as standard practice; instead [J when appl 
uniflow heating is the rule, and generally recuperators are installed [ have ti 
with the object of cutting down the heat lost to the waste gases, system for 
Secondly, no means of adjusting the distribution of heat from end § that this. 
to end of the charge is ever incorporated; the designer just makes J results, ei 






the best guess his experience allows for this purpose and leaves 
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ment from the combustion chamber to the jack arch. Fourthly, If we W 
the volume of the combustion zone is greatest where heat is developed J yniflow re 
most rapidly and smallest where heat is developed most slowly, when These ¢ 
just the reverse is necessary. This is, of course, caused by the absence & distributic 
of cross walls inside the combustion arches where space has to be left going to 
for maintenance men to get in. zone an 
The result of the last two points is that in the lower retorts the centre J will tend 
of carbonization is pushed over toward the jack arch side, and it is JJ temperate 
only the top retort whose centre of carbonization approximates with ]§ we can d¢ 
its geometrical centre. A compromise has been arrived at whereby First w 
the top, which is subjected to a medium temperature on both sides, shielding 
has a slightly better throughput than, say, a bottom middle retort, J of such a 
which suffers the highest temperature on one side and nearly the other str 
lowest on the other. But this does not work so well in practice as one § air, whicl 
might expect, for the heating of retorts is not governed by simple of the gr 
proportions, but by an inverse square law, which tells us that if heat as much 
has to go twice as far to get to the centre of carbonization, then a finished 1 
regular charge will not take twice as long to burn off, but four times gas with 
as long. Consequently, though the bottom middle retorts are opposite effective 
objectior 
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Fic. 5.—The diagram on the left shows a standard type of setting and by : o 
the black dots in the retorts represent the approximate centre of po | 
carbonization. In the diagram on the right, one column of retorts po 
has been divided through the centre of carbonization and the halves Siieen 
superimposed. The volumes of coal represent the quantity carbonized Now 
by the heat available opposite to them. The curve represents the heat ig “ ; 
available in unit volume and unit time at various stages. in os 
much { 
the hottest part of the chamber, they are likely to be the last to burn first inc 
off if other things such as the thickness of retort and charge weight and so 
are kept equal. do to i 
But another bogy looms up. It has been repeatedly stated that much f 
there is an optimum temperature -at which carbonization should be we tak 
carried out, and this concerns the quality of the gaseous and solid Now 
products. It must be apparent to the practical carbonizer that such throug 
advice would be useful if only he could take advantage of it—rather there 1 
a difficult proposition when the temperatures of his heating surfaces it to b 
on the combustion side vary from 1,360°C. to 950°C. I am not gency, 
advocating that you pay much attention to inside retort temperatures there \ 
in horizontal retorts, for these are most misleading, due to the reflection waste | 
of heat from one side of the retort to the other’; better to watch the there i 
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coke coming out. For instance, the inside of a bottom retort on the 
jack arch side may read as hot as the other, which is absurd when one 
considers the outside temperatures. 

The question we must consider is how to rectify this poor heat 
distribution over the retorts in the direction of heating gas flow, and 
at the same time attain the high throughput that our maximum per- 
missible temperatures entitle us to. Fortunately the same remedy is 
likely to put both matters right, for if all parts of the heating chamber 


were maintained at 1,360°C., then retorts which now burn off in, say, The 
12 hours would then burn off in less than 9 hours, and we would laid o 
have attained our other object of having one temperature to which spaces 
we could work. In practice 1,360°C. would probably be too high, ideas 
for then all parts of all retorts would form scurf as readily as the placec 
chamber sides of bottom middles, the refractories in all parts would heat f 
suffer the damage which is fairly localized at present, but more » be 


important, the coke and gas quality would be very seriously affected. 
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itis much more likely that the most satisfactory working temperature 
would come down to about 1,280°C., which gives satisfactory work 
when applied to both sides of the top retorts. 

I have tried to explain the advantage of the change-over regenerator 
system for the heating of static charges, and to me there is no doubt 
that this is now the only available way to get anything like ideal 
results, either for fuel economy or for regular and even heating of 
such charges. But let us see what can be done to improve the present 
system of unifiow heating. 

If we wish to recover as much heat as possible from the waste gases, 
uniflow recuperators must be employed. 

These are not going to help us solve our problems of even heat 
distribution, but rather make matters worse, because we are now 
going to introduce a lower volume of reagents into the combustion 
zone and the reagents will be highly heated. Either of these factors 
will tend to shorten the flame, with the consequent greater drop in 
temperature between the ports and jack arch. - To mitigate this evil 
we can do several things. 

First we may make the hot zones much smaller and narrower while 
shielding the bottom retorts on the chamber side. The disadvantage 
of such action will lie in the inaccessibility at repair time and various 
other structural complications. Secondly, we can burn an excess of 
air, which will mean that more heat is wasted up the chimney because 
of the greater volume of fluids passing away. When we have passed 
as much air as will undo the good of the recuperators we will have 
finished up where we started. Instead of air we can introduce waste 
gas with either of the reagents; this will be volumetrically more 
effective than excess of air, but will be open to much the same 
objection so far as heat recovery is concerned. Better still, we can 
recirculate waste gas from the jack arch side to the combustion side. 
This will take place quite naturally merely by knocking the bottom 
stop blocks out. This waste gas is not cold, therefore plenty of it 
will be required ; it does not add to the total volume of reagents going 
through either side of the recuperators, but to do any good it must 
raise the jack arch temperature; therefore the recuperators still have 
alittle more heat to remove. Since this heat is represented by tem- 
perature rather than by increased volume it is in its most favourable 
= for recovery; nevertheless, recuperator efficiency is impaired 
a little. 

This recirculation of gas by leaving out the stop blocks is a very 
interesting matter. It can so easily be done in wartime. It happens 
quite naturally due to the injector action of the gas ports and, by means 
of a coal gas flare, it can be shown that the flow is from the jack arch 
to the chamber. Its effect is to slow down the rate of heat develop- 
ment and reduce the hump on the heat-liberation curve. The apex 
of the hump corresponds to our limiting temperature, so when we 
restore the temperature we burn more gas and liberate more heat 
than before the waste gas was admitted. Now more-heat is being 
developed in the zones toward the jack arch for two reasons. The 
first because the hump has been flattened out so as to transfer heat to 
the thinner parts of the curve, and secondly, because we have been 
able to increase the total heat developed by increasing the gas and air. 
Some of the extra heat available in the jack arch zones is represented 
by a slight elevation of temperature, but a great deal of heat is repre- 
sented in the increased volume of fluids passing. This increase in 
volume is caused partly by the waste gas being recirculated (this will 
not cause a greater volume of gas to pass to the stack), and partly 
because we have been able to admit more gas and air. 

Now we know that the centre of carbonization in the lower retorts 
is not normally in the geometrical centre, but is moved towards the 
jack arch side, which means that the heat from the chamber has very 
much farther to travel than heat from the jack arch side. Since the 
first inch of coal is carbonized very much faster than the second inch 
and so on, according to a square law, it follows that anything we can 
do to increase the rate of flow of heat from the jack arch side will be 
much more effective for reducing carbonizing time than any measures 
we take in the chamber. 

Now we must consider what effect these measures may have on 
throughput and fuel economy. So far as throughput is concerned 
there is no doubt that there will be a gain, and in practice we know 
it to be at least 10%. This would be worth having at times of emer- 
gency, even if the setting were extravagant under such conditions, for 
there would be a more than compensating saving over not having to 
waste so much fuel in standby plant. It can be argued that because 
there is a slightly greater volume of gas and air being burned and 
because the gases leave the jack arches perhaps 50°C. hotter, more 
heat is being wasted to the stack in unit time. This is true. But in 
the same time more coal is being carbonized, so the consumption of fuel 
per ton of coal carbonized may have been reduced. Our large-scale 
experiments show that there may be some reduction in fuel consump- 
tion, but we are not yet in a position to give accurate figures, since 
such things take a long time to collect. Our method is to use waste 
heat boilers as calorimeters. 

‘The great weakness of horizontal settings is that they were never 
laid out to burn gas and air in a scientific manner. The combustion 
spaces are awkward and cannot be altered to conform with modern 
ideas of flame line heat development, and the retorts are invariably 
Placed with their major axis in opposition to the main direction of 
heat flow, whereas it can be shown that when heat has twice as far 
to travel it takes four times as long to do its job. This is not so true 
of round vessels like retorts as it is more strictly true of rectangular 
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vessels such as ovens, but it is quite bad enough. But what the retort 
gains over ovens in this respect it more than loses on the grounds that 
as the core of coal diminishes it presents less and less surface for the 
heat to act on. Herein lies the argument against big fat retorts. 
There are people who burn big retorts off in quite a short time, but on 
looking into the matter it is invariably revealed that the retorts are 
not fully filled, and, of course, it is the weight and shape of the charge 
which counts. Before making the comparison it is necessary to con- 
sider the major axis of the retorts, and to be sure that they are free of 
scurf and filled cram-full. Half filled retorts only make scurf, which 
is a nuisance while it is being made, because it represents so much lost 
carbon while it is in the retorts, because it takes up space intended 
for coal, because it is an obstacle to heat flow, and because it raises 
retort mean temperatures to a point which is not good for them, and 
it is still a nuisance to get out of the retorts. 

It seems that in the uniflow furnaces, which cannot be replaced in 
wartime, even heat distribution is favoured by a high rate of gas flow, 
so it is perhaps best, where steam is needed, to do away with recu- 
perators, but to introduce recirculation of waste gas. It may even 
happen that this system is no more extravagant than the rather poor 
recuperators with which we have to put up. To go all out for a high 
production of steam and coal throughput rather than to attempt two 
contrary things at once may be the most sensible course, so long as a 
few horizontal settings are wanted on a works, and so long as there is 
a steady demand for the steam made. But if all the settings at a 
station were worked in this way it would be a problem to know what 
to do with the steam. Continuous verticals with suitable recuperators 
may be made very economical because they lend themselves to a 
counter-flow system where the heat available tails off. Coke ovens 
are good as they are, but their size is quite beyond the capacity of 
any but the very largest gas-works. What we seem to lack is plant 
capable of dealing with small static charges, about 10-12 in. thick, 
say up to 5 tons, which have the low fuel and labour costs associated 
with coke ovens and continuous verticals. Waste heat steam is no 
real solution for high fuel consumption because the steam is not raised 
with breeze, but with an excess of good coke which is burned on the 
plant. The first waste heat plant built on a works may provide 
useable steam and be very welcome, but it would be another matter 
if the whole works came to be equipped in this way. This aspect 
may have gained for waste steam more popularity than it deserves. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. C. A. Deas, referring to recirculation, asked what size of ports 
was required under the bottom retorts. 

Mr. Wilson replied that 44 in. by 3 in. ports were satisfactory. - 

Mr. Deas asked whether it was better to work recirculation so as to 
carbonize a smaller amount of coal at a lower temperature, or to 
restore the temperature and carbonize a greater amount of coal. 

Mr. Wilson replied that by putting up the temperature, the fuel 
consumption per hour would be increased, but not necessarily the 
fuel consumption per ton. On the whole he would prefer to work 
normally with a reduced temperature so as to conserve the refractory 
materials, but at times when there was a heavy demand for gas it 
would be wise to take advantage of the higher throughput obtained 
by restoring the temperature. This would probably be less wasteful 
than keeping settings standing by throughout the winter. 

Mr. Deas asked if it would be better to increase the major axis of 
the retort or the minor axis in order to get more throughput. 

Mr. Wilson said he had no hesitation in saying, from a carbonizing 
point of view, that it would be far better to turn the retorts so that the 
major axis was in the vertical position. This would give much more 
throughput because the rate of carbonization was roughly inversely 
proportional to the distance the heat had to go, but it would make 
the door design difficult. The logical solution would be to make each 
vertical column of retorts into one narrow chamber and run the coal 
in through the top. 

Mr. Deas asked whether with recirculation at the maximum per- 
missible temperature the producers would normally be big enough. 

Mr. Wilson replied that he felt that producers were not generally 
designed for very much overload. It might be necessary to make 
them bigger in future designs if it were intended to work in this way. 
He also thought a real difficulty in making the extra producer gas 
required might be brought about by too short stacks and to friction 
losses in the waste gas flues, which might all need rearrangement. 

A Speaker asked how recirculation worked. Was it due to the 
natural tendency of heated gas to rise to the top of the setting? ’ 

Mr. Wilson said that he doubted if this were the case, because the 
pressure was less in the jack arches than in the chamber, and the pressure 
was higher in the top of the settings than in either the chamber or in 
the jack arch. He said that the current of waste gas from the jack 
arch was most likely induced by friction of the gases passing upwards 
from the gas and air ports. 

A Speaker stated that he found that more complete combustion in 
the Bone & Wheeler was obtained with reduced pressures in the 
explosion pipette, and he asked if this was evidence that combustion 
was more complete under reduced pressure. 

Mr. Wilson replied that he doubted that combustion would be more 
complete under reduced molecular concentrations, but the Bone & 
Wheeler apparatus was a rather special case and he telieved, although 
reduction of pressure might in itself be an adverse circumstance, that 
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It is recorded in the Company’s history that in 1793 
Mr. George Newton and Mr. Thomas Chambers rode out 
from Sheffield to acquire a suitable site for their new Works. 


On New Year’s Day, 1794, the Thorncliffe Works took shape 

and by periodic extensions has developed 
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the reduced pressure would facilitate the passage of the electric spark, 
and he assumed at the same time it would reduce the bad effect of 
small accumulations of moisture on the passage of the spark. In a 
small cold vessel like an explosion pipette, complete combustion 
depended almost entirely on producing a good spark. It had been 
repeatedly shown-that the finest looking spark was not necessarily 
the most effective, and that sparks produced by properly designed 
magnetos were superior to those from home-made coils. 

Mr. T. S. Ricketts asked for a definition of detonation. 

Mr. Wilson replied that when explosive mixtures were ignited in 
a tube, the flame would accelerate along the tube until the explosion 
took place at a very high velocity—indeed until it became almost 
instantaneous. One explanation of the phenomenon was that in the 
early stages heat was transmitted from molecule to molecule by radia- 
tion and convection, but after a critical point the molecules themselves, 
or even ions, acted as torch bearers ; consequently the flame would be 
propagated at approximately molecular speed, which under conditions 
of high temperature would be very great indeed. In solid explosives, 
he believed that the reaction was propagated by means of the percussion 
wave set up, and this, of course, proceeded at an enormous rate. 

Mr. Ricketts asked if flat flame burners would increase in use. 

Mr. Wilson said that he believed they would for certain purposes, 
and that the fashion for using bunsen burners for every purpose was 
now being set aside for a more reasoning attitude. 

Mr. Ricketts asked whether the fuel economy would remain in 
favour of verticals or be improved comparably in horizontal practice. 

Mr. Wilson replied that he doubted very much whether the thermal 
efficiency of horizontal retorts would be greatly increased, since they 
presented a very large surface for radiation loss in comparison to the 
amount of coal which they contained, and did not lend themselves 
readily to conservation of waste heat for anything except steam raising, 
and he, like Dr. Pexton, did not feel inclined to credit the steam raised 
to the settings. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Wilson, proposed by Mr. L. W. Andrew 


and seconded by Mr. C. A. Deas, received the hearty approval of the 
meeting. 


THE INDUSTRY AND THE GAS 
ENGINEER 


The following is a continuation of our report of the discussion on 
the Address by Colonel C. M. Croft to the Western District of the 
Scottish Junior Gas Association—see last week’s “JOURNAL,” p. 84. 


Mr. H. Platt (Chairman of British Joint Junior Executive Committee) 
said the British Junior Gas Association’s Joint Council was now 


affiliated to The Institution of Gas Engineers. The constitution was 
a Joint Association of 8 District Junior Gas Associations to which 
each Association sent three delegates. They met annually at the 
headquarters of each district in rota. This Joint Council was too 
unwieldy to perform efficiently the duties devolving upon it by affilia- 
tion to the Institution. An Executive Committee, therefore, has been 
formed upon which each District was represented by one of the 
delegates to the Joint Council, and this Executive Committee was 
intended to meet every three months. 

Deliberations in respect of affiliation were first mooted in 1938 and 
were recommended in September, 1942, and much thought and dis- 
cussion has been had by the Joint Council. By continuous contact 
as the then Chairman of the Joint Council he had before him the many 
phases of the ideas and principles of the members of the 8 districts, 
and he had interpreted them and summarized them as follows: 

(1) A desire to co-ordinate very closely the activities of the 8 District 
Associations. 

(2) A strong feeling existed that they could materially assist the 
Industry in education and professional training of the younger members 
and new entrants. 

(3) They were a Joint Association of professional and technical men 
of the Gas Industry, and were termed “Juniors,” and ultimately the 
Association provided the future senior. They considered, therefore, 
that they could provide some constructive assistance to the senior 
bodies and to the Industry in the post-war era. 

(4) In consequence they felt that the District Senior Associations 
should afford opportunity for Juniors to sit as representatives upon 
their respective Committees. This would result in mutual and re- 
ciprocal advantage and, for example, the Junior Associations would 
get a constructive insight into the responsibilities of the senior bodies. 
_ How, therefore, were they to co-ordinate and disseminate the activi- 
ties of the Industry and the desires of the many individuals so that the 
Junior Associations functioned vigorously and became a vital section 
of the Industrry? 

These two Associations of the Scottish Juniors, as also the other 
Associations of the Joint Council, must then resolve themselves in 
such a way that its representatives upon the Executive Committee 
act in an active and intelligent manner and prevent a passive state 
emerging. 

Mr. R. Fife (President, North British Association of Gas Managers) 
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remarked that Colonel Croft had stressed the training of Juniors on 
technical matters. He would like the Author’s opinion on the train- 
ing of Juniors in small undertakings as compared with large under- 
takings. It was his belief that a more generalized training was 
obtained in the small undertaking. The question of salaries had been 
raised at many meetings. In Scotland most of the municipalities had 
grading schemes. Most schemes were applied on the same basis 
to clerical and technical staffs, and he was glad that point had been 
stressed. The training of the young technical man was more costly. 
He was of opinion that technically trained assistants should get 
bette~ consideration than clerical assistants. With regard to post- 
war planning, he was interested to hear the comment by the Author 
on the question of oil as a competitive fuel in the future. He thought 
this must be taken into consideration in view of the number of tankers 
in existence. One point which he thought has been missed was the 
consideration of the need for a greater number of distribution super- 
intendents. The work of distribution would be vastly expanded in 
the future. There was a dearth of good distribution superintendents 
in Scotland, and he felt that students who were considering their 
future should give some thought to this. 

Mr. R. Keillor (Greenock) said the question of salaries had always 
concerned him seriously. Let them establish grades and scales so 
that men might be attracted into the Gas Industry. After the war a 
large number of young men would be looking for careers, and the 
Gas Industry must not miss the opportunity of making itself attractive 
by neglecting to institute a proper salary scale. The question of fuel 
saving was one which had given the Advisory Board considerable 
concern. Fuel efficiency and the works load factor were closely 
allied, and an improvement in the load factor of only 5% would result 
in considerable economies. 

There was a tricky point in the administration of a municipal under- 
taking as compared with a private company. The manager of a 
private company was often the managing director with the same 
status as a director on the board, and could represent the company 
on the national organization. On the other hand, the engineer of 
the municipal undertaking who attended meetings of the national 
organization had not the status of even a councillor. Was there no 
way of improving the position? He thought the National Gas Council 
had approved of a salary scale, but this had not been applied. There 
has been no attempt to follow it up. 

Mr. S. Smith (Paisley) said there was one point in which he was 
interested, and that was the qualifications of Juniors entering the 
Industry. It had occurred to him in connexion with the entry of 
students into The Institution of Gas Engineers that there was a 
definite restriction later in the Course, when the student approached 
the Diploma stage, unless he had certain educational qualifications. 
These qualifications should be necessary before a student was even 
allowed to take the first principles of the Education Scheme Course. 
In other words, no student should commence the Course unless he 
had the Higher Leaving Certificate or was of Matriculation standard. 
Colonel Croft had mentioned matters concerned with the interest of 
the company but nothing about the interest of the consumers. Con- 
sumers’ interests should come first and the interests of the company 
or corporation second. 

Mr.. A. Masterton (Edinburgh) remarked that administrative and 
economic aspects were outside his scheme altogether, but he did think 
they were concerned not merely with the technical aspects, but also 
the economic and social aspects. 

Mr. D. Fulton (Helensburgh) considered the Author’s remarks 
regarding the selection of the entrants as being vital. He did not 
think the engineers of his generation had exercised the care they 
should have exercised in bringing new entrants into the Industry. 
Show your quality and a reward will come. It seemed to him that one 
of the weaknesses of the Institution Scheme was the tendency to stress 
the theoretical side, and to relegate to the background the practice 
of the Industry. 

Mr. H. Firth (Cambuslang) asked what was Colonel Croft’s opinion 
of the future of the Gas Industry. Should they envisage a gas and 
coke industry, or concentrate on gas? 

Mr. S. Melville (Edinburgh) thought there was a tendency to specia- 
lize in large works. 

Mr. T. Livingstone (Perth) said Mr. Platt had put the case for the 
Juniors very completely. It did seem as if the Junior Associations 
were trying in a small way to take some part in what they hoped would 
be the rehabilitation of the Gas Industry. It seemed to him that the 
Industry had rather been pushed along and had not done so very 
much to advance itself. 

Mr. W. Kirk (Motherwell) said that Colonel Croft had remarked on 
how attractive the Education Scheme was which the Institution was 
now about to publish, and he would like to ask the Author what 
inducement the Institution held out to a young man outside the 
Industry to come into it. Inducements could only be summed up in 
terms of L.S.D. The young man asked himself what remuneration 
he would be receiving when he was about 25 years of age. Unless 
there was some scale of salary, then they would not get him. 

Colonel Croft, in reply to Mr. Platt, referred to the friendly nego- 
tiations which had taken place concerning the affiliation of the 
Juniors to The Institution of Gas Engineers. Replying to Mr. Fife, 
he said that the training of personnel was most important, and in 
large works this was relatively easy because definite curricula could 
be arranged. He instanced the case of his own works, where there 
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was a four years’ Course arranged in six months’ periods. The progress 
of the pupil was carefully watched, and he was not allowed to specialize 
until this basic training had been completed. The heads of each 
section were asked for reports when the time for the Junior to specialize 
had arrived. Regarding the exchange of staff, this presented many 
difficulties, and in view of the Constitution of the Gas Industry there 
was no Charter wide enough to provide for this. With regard to Mr. 
Smith’s point in connexion with his omission to mention the welfare 
of consumers, Colonel Croft said that if he did not mention this, it 
was implied. He realized that unless they gave service to consumers 
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they could not hope to progress at all. He considered that it would 


. be very difficult to control entrants into the Industry, but much could 


be done by human interview with the boy. He always felt that the 
interview should be quite a private one between the boy and the 
interviewer. In regard to Mr. Firth’s question—gas or coke?—he con. 
sidered complete gasification in densely populated areas to be the 
better proposition. In bigger districts he hoped that ultimately the 
gas-works would be connected physically with the electrical works, 
He considered it a mistake for anyone to specialize before he was 
trained all round. 


MANUFACTURE OF CARBURETTED WATER GAS* 
By G. MILNER, Ph.D. (Davison & Partner, Ltd.) 


HE C.W.G. plant at Kirkcaldy is operated on the well-known 

“backrun” principle. This process, which involves the utilization 

of the heat capacity of the brickwork of the carburettor and super- 
heater to recuperate some of the heat in the blow gases by means of 
steam, is of American origin and dates back more than 35 years. The 
first really successful commercial process was developed by D. J. 
Young, who patented it in 1923. Young’s process is known as the 
‘“‘backrun”’ process. 

The development of the process in America is understandable, for 
there the more commonly used basic materials for carburetted water 
gas manufacture were coal and heavy oils in preference to the more 
costly coke and gas oil which were generally used in this country. 
Moreover waste heat boilers were not in general use, so that the 
advantages of the process were more pronounced. 

The process described in Young’s patent is somewhat different 
from that now practised. The carburettor and superheater were 
heated, during the blow period, to a higher temperature than is normal 
when these chambers are used only for oil cracking. Steam was then 
admitted at the top of the superheater, passed backwards through 
superheater and carburettor, and finally in a downward direction 
through the fuel bed. When coal is used as fuel it is fed into the 
generator in a finely divided form during this period, the heat in the 
superheated steam aiding its rapid downward distillation through the 
hot fuel bed. Steam is then admitted below the grate, passed through 
the fuel bed in an upward direction, and the resulting blue gas is 
carburetted in the carburettor and superheater in the normal way. 

In the simple plant used by Young, consisting of generator, car- 
burettor, and superheater, this method of working recuperated heat 
from the blow gases which would otherwise have been lost, and 
returned this heat to the generator with a consequent saving in fuel. 
When the fuel used was of a bituminous character, the loss of dis- 
tillation products in the blow gases was reduced. It was claimed that 
the restoration of heat to the generator by the backrun: steam enabled 
the ratio of “‘gas-making time’”’ to “blowing time” to be raised, so 
increasing the capacity of the plant per day and reducing the tendency 
to clinker formation. 

It was also claimed that the conditions for oil cracking were im- 
proved. In the normal method of operation all gases pass through 
the carburettor and superheater in the same direction. This causes a 
concentration of heat at the top of the superheater, where over-cracking 
of the oil is very liable to occur, with the formation of naphthalene and 
deterioration of the quality of the tar. Backrun steaming, however, 
prevents a high temperature being reached at the top of the super- 
heater, and the highest temperature is generally found in the carburettor. 
This redistribution of temperature reduces the heat lost as sensible 
heat in the gases leaving the setting, and leads to better conditions in‘ 
the carburettor for the vaporization of the oil and efficient combustion 
of the “blow” gases during the “blow” period. American experience 
also indicates that passing steam through the carburettor and super- 
heater gasifies carbon deposited from the oil, leading to a longer life 
of the chequer work and an improvement in its condition or, alter- 
natively, permits the use of oil of a lower quality. 

Some of the claims made by Young do not appear to be borne out 
in practice under the conditions obtaining in this country. Thus 
when manufacturing gas of high calorific value it is doubtful whether 
the backrun process is economically of greater value than the older 
downrun process. 

In Dr. Griffith’s book on the Manufacture of Water Gas (edited 
by Dr. Hollings, of the Gas Light & Coke Company), data are given 
indicating that for any particular grade of gas oil not only must 
temperature conditions be properly adjusted to give the best cracking 
conditions, but also there is a rate of oil injection which gives best 
results. If this rate of injection be exceeded, then the therms per 
gallon obtainable from the oil tend to diminish as the rate of oil 
injection increases. 

For any given size of generator operated at a constant output, then, 
the adoption of the backrun process necessitates a reduction in the 
time available for oil injection, which means that the oil must be 
injected faster. 

During the early part of last year, one of our Associated Companies, 
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the Power-Gas Corporation, put to work two 3,000,000 cu.ft. per day 
units at the same works, one unit being a downrun unit and the other 
a backrun unit. As far as possible the two units were operated under 
similar conditions in respect of air to steam ratio and type of coke 
and oil. In the case of the downrun unit the yield from an oil with 
an evaluation number of 68% was 1.31 therms per gallon, while for 
the backrun unit the yield was 1.16 therms per gallon from an oi 
with an evaluation number of 65%. In both instances the gross 
calorific value of the gas made exceeded 500 B.Th.U. per cu.ft. 

Consequently when assessing the merits of the two processes, the 
value of the coke saved by the backrun process must be balanced 
against the extra cost of oil used for carburetting. 

These considerations do not necessarily apply when making gas of 
lower calorific value, since the rate of oil injection can be reduced 
and more efficient cracking obtained. ; 

On the other hand, if a waste heat boiler is part of the equipment, 
then less waste heat will be available from a backrun set, so that if 
the plant has to be completely self-supporting in steam—i.e., in respect 
of requirements for both generator and auxiliaries—it is feasible that 
extra coke will have to be burnt and one of the advantages of the 
backrun process is lost. re. 

One of the major features of the backrun process is the elimination 
of the troublesome “‘hot valve” in the carburettor to generator main. 
The keeping of a “hot valve” steam tight is difficult both when bitu- 
minous fuel is used in the generator, as in America, for this causes a 
sticking of the valves due to pitch and tarry accumulations, and also 
when coke is used, since the “fliers” are particularly abrasive. Con- 
sequently the maintenance of the plant in an efficient condition is 
facilitated. eee. 

It is apparent that some of the advantages originally claimed for 
the process have no great significance under conditions existing in this 
country. 

Having briefly considered the backrun process we will now consider 
features of the Davison & Partner plant at Kirkcaldy which my firm 
consider to be of special merit. The plant has a rated capacity of 
500,000 cu.ft. of blue water gas per diem with gas due to carburetting 
in addition. It is mechanically operated and incorporates several 
interesting features. As previously mentioned, it is of the backrun 
type. It embodies the latest development of opposed oil injection. 
A water-cooled oil injector situated near the base of a chequerless 
carburettor sprays the oil upwards against the flow of blue water gas 
from the generator. The top of the carburettor is designed in a manner 
to promote maximum efficiency of combustion. The type of structure 
installed is known as the ignition dome. A nozzle together with 
baffles directs the flow of gases down the centre of the vessel, ensuring 
intimate mixing of the blue-water gas from the generator with the oil 
vapour during the make period, while during the blow period the 
baffles above the dome promote turbulence at the top of the carbu- 
rettor so that with secondary air being admitted vertically downwards, 
efficient combustion takes place and full use is made of the potential 
heat in the gases. A proportioning device is incorporated in the 
secondary air supply, so that during the blow period the amount of 
secondary air admitted to the carburettor is progressively increased 
from the small quantity initially required to suit the low CO content 
of the blow gases leaving the generator at the beginning of the blowing 
period to the larger amount required at the end of the blow period 
when the CO content has become relatively large. This variation in 
secondary air is effected by direct mechanical means. It ensures that 
the carburettor is not cooled by excess air. : 

It should be noted that the chequerless type of carburettor installed 
at Kirkcaldy is of particular value when dealing with light friable 
dusty cokes, for any coke blown over by the blast can settle out and 
will not cause a choke. Such coke is easily raked out from the base 
of the superheater. 

The oil injection system is arranged so that as the oil control valve 
closes, a short heavy steam purge is automatically brought into 
operation, which clears the oil line and the injector of oil, preventing 
“dribbling” at the injector and consequent choking of the spray with 
carbon. During all periods when oil is not being injected a light 
steam purge (3-5 lb. per sq.in.) is maintained through the injector, 
keeping the spray clean and preventing burning. 

(Continued on p. 125) 
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BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE 


as small as will be consonant with sound construction—and not 

necessarily with traditional construction. We should be unwise to 
forecast what materials will be available, but there are going to be 
changes, and for long now the Ministry of Works has been planning 
ahead to co-ordinate effort and minimize difficulties. Builders will 
seek the equipment which can be assembled with the least compli- 
cations, and there is likely to be a wave of modernization of old 
kitchens. Mass production will, we think, come more into the picture 
than ever before; we shall see pre-fabrication and we envisage a con- 


Mes smaita of homes will have to be built after the war with a delay 
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The above is a suggested plan for a normal 3-bedroom terrace house 

showing one method of internal planning around the service core de- 

picted diagrammatically in the next column. Naturally this is one 

only of the many varieties obtainable with such a service core, and we 

direct attention to the drawing on page 125, showing a variant of the 
bathroom and lavatory accommodation. 


siderable measure of standardization, standardization which, however, 
with imaginative planning can be flexible rather than rigid, sufficiently 
flexible to meet varying and quite legitimate “chuman demands” as 
distinct from satisfying the bare requirements of accommodation. 
We must plan for living needs rather than for a mere roof over our 
heads. We look forward to co-ordinated kitchen equipment and a 
host of other amenities calculated to ease the task of the housewife 
and benefit the health and happiness of the family, and in the provision 
of this comfort and health and happiness the Gas Industry, in co- 
operation with the architect and builder and the housing authorities, 
can obviously accomplish much. The Industry is not being idle, as 
the columns of the ‘“JoURNAL” testify. Already we have cited examples 
of promise along new lines embracing new principles, an approach 
to the subject which we find altogether encouraging, for it is dominated 
by a desire germane to the Gas Industry’s business—service and 
economy. We may cry for the moon in vain, but at least we can call 
for betterment in housing construction, service equipment, and family 


amenity, including not only the housewife, but dad and the kiddies— 
and this, by the way, “‘within means.”” Hence our interest in the view 
that mechanical services—equipment of the house which needs inter- 
connexion of pipes, ducts, flues, and the like—can to advantage be 
mass-produced and provided in an integrated, concentrated, and 
centralized form. The floor space with its “mechanical core” so 
provided can be utilized in many different ways by imaginative 
subdivision of the available area. 

Looking to the future, visualizing new techniques, appreciating 
the necessity for speedy building within the limits of good construction, 
Ascot Gas Water Heaters, Ltd., have called our attention to designs 
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Sketch of a dust and vermin proof mechanical core, standardized, pre- 
fabricated, and delivered to the site in parts complete with connexions 
for the public services and all possible fittings. The core contains all 
flues, pipes, conduits, ducts, &c., needed for normal domestic services. 
It can be constructed in the form of a metal or light metal alloy frame 
covered with fireproof impervious plastic or metal sheeting. 
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Here the service core is shown with the fittings in place. Connexion 

of the fittings is carried out on the site and a wide range of choice is 

made possible. In the example shown a gas instantaneous water heater 

is arranged for use in the hot water circuit, and also there is a solid fuel 
boiler. Flexibility and service are well assured. 
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This drawing shows a variant in the scheme of bathroom and lavatory 
accommodation and is likely to prove acceptable to many. 


MANUFACTURE OF CARBURETTED WATER GAS—continued, 


In the superheater a firebrick arch and tiles are provided at a point 
about 5 ft. above the base to support the chequer bricks above this 
point. The lower tiers of chequer bricks normally receive the heaviest 
amount of carbon deposit; as these are arranged below the arch they 
can be replaced with a minimum amount of trouble, and without 
disturbing the main body of chequer bricks. 

The chequer bricks which are used are so designed that there are 
no flat surfaces for the lodgment of dust, &c. Alternate square 
pedestals and bevelled recesses on their upper and lower surfaces are 
so arranged that staggered formation follows the cross laying of the 
bricks. Only bevelled recesses make contact with the gas stream. 
This type of brick provides a zigzag path with longer travel and 
greater contact area, and with a lower resistance to gas flow than more 
common types. 

Anti-glare equipment has been included to conform with present 
blackout restrictions. It consists of a firebrick-lined vessel, designed 
so that an adequate time of contact is maintained between the blow 
gases and water which is sprayed into the vessel during the blowing 
period. The water valve is controlled by the operation of the generator 
blast valve. The downward and tangential entry of the blow gases 
into the base of the anti-glare chamber makes this an efficient grit 
arrester. A drain and grit pipe is led from the bottom of this chamber 
into a water-sealed sump at ground level. 

As slag wool has a tendency to settle downwards when packed in a 
vertical annular space, generally resulting in ‘thot spots’’ which have 
a detrimental effect on the steelwork, insulating bricks have been 
used throughout except over the cone tops of the vessels, where slag 
wool has been retained to allow for expansion. 

The generator, carburettor, superheater, and anti-glare cleaner are 
provided with cone tops. These ensure more rigid support for such 
items as the charging valve, secondary air inlet, stack valve, &c. At 
the same time the floor plates round the generator top are kept cooler, 
while there is less chance of accumulation of dirt. 

The generator is provided with a side ash door in addition to the 
clinkering doors. This ash door is fitted with a renewable asbestos 
joint so that it can be kept gastight. As the lower edges of the clinker 
doors are level with the grate, there can be no by-passing of air at the 
doors from below the grate, so that excessive wear on brickwork just 
above the door is avoided. 


(To be continued) 


Leverhulme Research Fellowships, 1944 


Application is invited for Fellowships and Grants in aid of research. 
The Fellowships and Grants are intended for senior workers who are 
prevented by routine duties or pressure of other work from carrying 
out research. They are limited to British-born subjects normally 


tesident in Great Britain. In exceptional circumstances the Trustees 
may waive the condition as to residence. 

The Trustees are also prepared to consider applications from groups 
of workers engaged upon co-operative programmes of research, 
particularly from those engaged upon long-distance programmes or in 
institutions in which the normal facilities for research have been 
curtailed by the war. 

The duration of the awards will not normally extend over more 
than two years or less than three months, and the amount will depend 
on the nature of the research and the circumstances of the applicant. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the Secretary, Dr. L. 
Haden Guest, M.C., M.P., Leverhulme Research Fellowships, Unilever 
House, Blackfriars, E.C. 4. 

Applications must be received on or before March 1. 


Awards will 
be announced in July and will date from Sept. 1. 
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for the future which are due to Mr. Brian Peake, A.R.1.B.A., and which 
we are glad to reproduce in the “JouRNAL.” The designs relate to a 
small three-bedroom terrace house, showing a method of internal 
planning around a service core—one only, of course, of the many 
variables obtainable with such a core, a core which contains all 
services, gas, electricity, hot and cold water, drainage, and the necessary 
flue system. The core, and all that it contains, can be standardized 
and can be pre-fabricated at the factory, and its central position 
prevents the freezing of water pipes, and is calculated to be economical 
not only in fuel consumption for heating, but also in pipe runs, and it 
is most accessible for inspection. In justice to Mr. Peake, we should 
say that for purpose of clarity in reproduction his drawings have been 
re-lettered, without, however, interfering with or modifying in any 
respect his basic conceptions. 

Actually the drawings speak for themselves, and at this stage it is 
unnecessary for us to amplify their story. What does appeal to us 
more than anything else is that here again we have a constructive 
effort to bring about that betterment of living conditions of which 
we have spoken, and to plan in a practical way to speed-up, in colla- 
boration with the architect, the provision of good and economical 
housing for the vast majority, coupled with a satisfactory and efficient 
fuel service which the Gas Industry can and will afford. 


Gas Collector’s Thefts 


Contents of gas meters in houses in Fareham, Droxford, and 
Bishops Waltham were counted by officials of the Portsmouth and 
Gosport Gas Company shortly before one of their collectors, James 
3 Bogie, married, of 1, Welch Road, Gosport, was due to empty 
them. 

At Fareham, on Jan. 10, Bogie was fined £5, or in default one 
month’s imprisonment, on each of four charges of stealing money 
belonging to customers. He was given a month to pay. Major G. J. 
Jackson (Chairman) said that Bogie’s previous good character and 
the fact that he was a Naval pensioner had saved him from prison. 

In each case Bogie failed to refund to the customers the full amounts 
to which they were entitled for unconsumed gas, the deficiencies being 
2s., 5s., 1s., and 1s. respectively. He denied the first two charges, 
saying he had had trouble with his eyes and could not see properly, 
but admitted the others. He also admitted eight similar charges, 
involving amounts totalling 16s. 6d., which he asked to be°taken into 
consideration. 

Supt. E. Chown said that accused was invalided from the Navy in 
1933. Later he joined the Gas Company, was discharged owing to 
ill-health in 1938, and recommenced employment with them 18 months 
ago. ‘ 


A Meeting of the Scottish Junior Gas Association (Eastern District) 
was held at Kirkcaldy Gas-Works on Jan. 15 when a Davison & 
Partner carburetted water gas plant was inspected. Having visited 
the works, the members returned to the Showroom and were welcomed 
by Mr. T. B. Livingstone, who introduced Dr. G. Milner, and called 
on him to Address the meeting on “The Manufacture of Carburetted 
Water Gas Plant’’—see p. 118 and the preceding column. 

Among the Recommendations made in the F.B.I. Report on Industry 
and Research was one suggesting the establishment of an organization 
whose principal objects would be to stress continuously the need for 
industrial research and to promote and foster it in all possible ways. 
The form and functions of this suggested organization were discussed 
at a recent conference summoned by the F.B.I., and attended by 
representatives of the Royal Society, the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, the Universities, and the Research Associations. 
A full discussion took place, and a sub-committee was appointed to 
inquire further into the subject and to report back. 

The Limitation of the open fire to one per house (and that burning 
smokeless fuel) was urged as a ‘post-war measure by Mr. Gilbert 
McAllister, Chairman of the London Planning Group, at a lunch-time 
meeting of the Town and Country Planning Association in London 
last Thursday. Mr. McAllister urged the more complete carbonization 
of coal in order that the by-products might be used to develop hundreds 
of new industries which would bring life to Clydeside, Tyneside, and 
South Wales. “‘It is tragic,” said Mr. McAllister,“ that the Government 
should be thinking of substituting for doles to the individual miners, 
doles to the coalfields in the shape of factories, light industries induced, 
cajoled, or bribed to go to them, when there in the coalfields is the 
basis of our national prosperity and the basis of a thousand light 
industries which ought properly to be established there. Light 
industries for the distressed areas by all means, but let them be 
industries which grow from the natural wealth of these areas.” 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply 
owing to war conditions are advertised in the “ Journal” 
should not be taken as an indication that they are neces- 
sarily available for export. 





